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takes notice of him after he is heard of as going to sea,
he is a pirate.
In our time it is difficult to imagine the state of af-
fairs on our coasts in the sixteenth century.    England
was at that time  surrounded  by  potential   enemies,
Henry the Eighth had destroyed a fleet of hostile ves-
sels in the Scheldt designed to land an army in England.
Mary had fought and lost Calais to the French king-
dom.    Scotland was  an  enemy  country   allied   with
France.    Wales spoke a foreign tongue and even in
Cornwall the natives still spoke Celtic.    Ireland was
an unknown land full of savages.    Yet trading by sea
went on among all these folk.    Most of them were
Catholics and bought fish for Fridays. All of them were
buyers of English cloth.    And among the hoys  and
hulks which moved from port to port were hardy law-
less men who lived by looting the vessels who could not
protect themselves.    They in turn, if ruined by some
such outrage and obtaining no redress from the court,
would turn pirates and recoup from others what they
had lost
In time the merchants of London, suffering in their
turn, took steps- The arm of the law reached out and
the bodies of pirates hung from gibbets on the shore
around the coast. In 1575 we read of "The Pirate
Hitchcock taken at Yarmouth for spoiling two Scottish
ships" who is to be examined.
Not so easy was it to bring to book those who looted
a foreign ship. The attitude of the English toward
this kind of crime up to the year 1580 seems to have
been very much that of an American citizen toward a
bootlegger. They ^disapproved, but bought the goods
the pirate carried in. Human nature in such matters
is very much the same all over the world and through-
out ^the centuries. The ambassador of His Spanish
Majesty, however, was wont to take a serious view